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ABSTRACT 

Coexistence at school stands out as one of the main goals in 
today’s education (Carretero, 2008; Ortega, 2007). The aim of this 
study developed within a cultural diversity context is to identify the 
specific dimensions of social skills through which the different 
elements favouring or hindering coexistence at school can be 
predicted. A total of 546 students (52% of them males, and 48% 
females) from the first year in each Primary Education cycle (1 st , 
3 rd and 5 th year, respectively) of two public schools in Melilla took 
part in the research. The Behaviour Assessment System for 
Children (BASC) and an adapted version for Primary Education of 
the Coexistence at School Questionnaire for Students were the 
data-collection instruments used. According to the main results, 
while the clinical maladjustment dimension of BASC predicts 
negative coexistence situations, personal adjustment appears as 
the dimension which best predicts positive coexistence situations, 
conducting classroom behaviours (both anti-social and pro-social 
ones), as well as the implementation of conflict resolution strate¬ 
gies (both successful and failed ones). In this respect, self-esteem 
within the personal adjustment dimension plays an important role 
regarding coexistence at school. Both the need to develop pre¬ 
ventive programmes at schools and the consideration of the 
different socio-familiar variables which may be mediating this 
process are discussed. 

KEYWORDS: SOCIAL SKILLS, STUDENT SCHOOL 

RELATIONSHIP, PRIMARY EDUCATION, STUDENT DIVERSITY 

1 INTRODUCTION 

“And this is because there is no possibility of living without 
living together” (Jares, 2006, p. 11). 

One of the aims of the education system nowadays is to achieve 
the full development of the personality and abilities of the 
students. Even though this implies working on their cognitive or 
intellectual development, it also means, in line with this integral 
vision of the human being, to enhance their emotional, motor, 
social and moral skills. In this sense, living together at school 
has become one of the main goals of education in order to 
promote the process by which all members of the school 
community learn to live with each other (Carretero, 2008). From 
this perspective, as expressed by Ortega (2007), coexisting or 
living together at school is to be understood, not merely as the 
absence of violence, but mainly as the establishment of 
satisfying interpersonal and group relations, an aspect that is 
intrinsically linked to that teaching and learning of social skills. 


Although the various organic laws which have regulated the 
Spanish education system have echoed these concerns, it was not 
until the passage of the Organic Law on Education 2/2006 of 
May 3 (LOE) that a firm commitment on educating for a 
positive coexistence at school was made and, consequently, on 
the promotion and enhancement of the social competence of 
students. Previously the research and practical attention had 
been focused on the cognitive and intellectual aspects more 
closely related to academic success, leaving at the mercy of the 
teacher’s discretion everything that had to do with the social and 
the personal competence of students, and with a learning content 
that was integrated into what is known as the hidden curriculum. 

The LOE (2006) does indeed contain many references about 
living together at school, democratic citizenship and conflict 
resolution and prevention (Jares, 2006). In its Preamble it 
already mentions the practice of tolerance and freedom within 
the democratic principles of coexistence and conflict prevention 
and their peaceful resolution. It also highlights, in relation to the 
curriculum, the incorporation of the new subject Education for 
Citizenship and Human Rights. Additionally, the value of living 
together at school is collected not only among its main 
objectives and principles, but also through the specific 
objectives pursued, among other levels of education, in 
preschool education (Art. 13) and primary education (Art. 17). 

As stated in Ramirez and Justicia (2006), the consideration of 
educational institutions as the places in which to teach young 
people to live together and thus to give them the necessary social 
skills to contribute to the the full process of their social and 
personal development is due, among other factors, to the 
increase in the amount of time that students must remain in the 
educational system as well as the higher professional 
qualifications of the educational community needs to make 
teaching and learning of social skills a real program of direct 
deliberate and systematic intervention (Jares, 2006; Ortega & 
Del Rey, 2004). 

Consequently, variables of a social nature are considered 
today one of the main determining factors of behavior or of the 
mode of action of individuals (Vazquez, Farina, & Seijo, 2003). 
In this regard, numerous studies highlight the importance of 
social skills in child development and their subsequent 
psychological, academic and social adjustment, (Delgado & 
Contreras, 2008; Monjas, 2009; Seijo, Novo, Arce, Farina, & 
Mesa, 2005). If we take these views into account, it should be 
noted that if the goal of education is to promote the integral 
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development of students, it is necessary to take into account 
within the school environment the area of interpersonal 
competences and the teaching and formation of social skills 
through their inclusion in the curriculum (Monjas & Gonzalez, 
2000), which, as has been claimed by several authors, is a clear 
indicator of the school life quality and of the prevention of 
violence and any other disruptive events that could affect it 
(Beck& Forehand, 1984; Caballo, 1993, Gresham, 1988). 

Therefore, a positive climate of coexistence depends as in 
every complex reality on a large number of factors, hut 
especially on those including those that have a remarkable 
influence on the development of the social and emotional skills 
of our students (Campo, Fernandez, & Grisanela, 2005; 
Creemers & Reezigt, 1999; Freiberg, 1999), especially 
considering that educating on interpersonal relationships from 
the earliest years of schooling has the advantage of preventing 
the development of problems that may occur later, at the end of 
primary education or during compulsory secondary school. In 
this sense, improving social competence and interpersonal 
relationships as part of the curriculum of educational institutions 
is conceived as a prevention measure with a triple effect 
(Monjas, 2009): 

a) on individual risks associated with antisocial behavior 
and social and school maladjustment, 

b) on the risk of school violence episodes, prevalence of 
unruly behavior, fighting, bad relationships and 
aggression in the school centre, 

a) on the social problems associated with conflicts of 
violence, racism, intolerance and rejection of certain 
people. 

Given the complexity of variables involved in the school 
context as described above and with the influence of the great 
social and family changes that characterize today's society 
(Rodriguez, Fierrera, Lorenzo, & Alvarez, 2008), it is 
increasingly likely to see conflicts in the classroom that might 
trigger violence behaviour (Benbenishty & Astor, 2008; Calvo, 
2003; Peralta, 2004). This phenomenon, despite the differences 
in the structure and organization of the education systems 
around the world (UNESCO, 2004), has become a global 
phenomenon that affects most countries (Akiba, 2004; Furlong, 
Grief, Bates, Whipple, Jimenez, & Morrison, 2005; Fierrera, 
Ortiz, & Sanchez, 2010; Smith, 2003). 

This is why so many programs have arisen with a focus on 
improving social competence. These programs are having a 
positive impact in the creation of an adequate environment that 
enables living together at school, and have threfore been used in 
Spanish education centres (Diaz-Aguado, 2002, 2005; Domingo, 
2008; Fernandez, Pichardo, & Arco, 2005; Goldstein, Sprafkin, 
Gershaw, & Klein, 1989; Fiirchstein, Edstrom, Frey, Snell, & 
McKenzie, 2007; Johnson, Johnson, & Smith, 1998; Michelson, 
Sugai, Wood, & Kazdin, 1987; Monjas, 1993; Trianes, 1996; 
Verdugo, 1997). 

Taking into account what has been described so far, the main 
objective of this study is to identify, in a context of cultural 
diversity, which dimensions of social skills predict the different 
aspects that facilitate or hinder living together in primaiy school 
classrooms. 


2 METHOD 

2.1 Participants 

Before describing the participants, it may be useful to situate the 
autonomous city of Melilla, where this study was developed, in 
its geographical, social and cultural context. With an area of 
12.3 km 2 , it is located on the north coast of Africa, in the eastern 
part of the Cape Three Forks. By sea, it has 9 km of coastline 
and it is 180 km away from the city of Almeria and 210 km from 
Malaga. The closest Spanish territory by land is the Autonomous 
City of Ceuta, 452 km away from Melilla. It shares with 
Morocco, its neighboring country, about 11 km of linear 
boundaries that form the outer border to the south of the 
European Union, which is crossed by thousands of people daily 
(Laureano, 2002). 

The geographic location of the city, west of the Greenwich 
Meridian, and on the northern coast of Africa, offers a warm 
Mediterranean climate (19 °C on average and more than 2,522 
hours of sunshine a year), with mild winters and hot summers, 
little rainfall and the relative humidity is around 70% (Mayoral, 
2005). 

Melilla has a population of 73,460 inhabitants, due mainly to 
the natural growth of the city, a mortality rate that is lower than 
in mainland Spain, a birth rate which is almost doubles the 
national average and a population density that exceeds the 
Spanish and the European Union average (Institute Nacional de 
Estadistica, 2010). 

According to data provided by the report on the status and 
situation of the educational system of the Consejo Escolar del 
Estado (2010), 43% of its population is of Spanish origin, 
Spanish speakers and of Christian religion, followed by a 48% 
of Berber origin, mainly Muslims native to the area of the Rif, 
whose native language is Tamazight. the Berber language of the 
ancient inhabitants of North Africa which has no common roots 
with the Arabic language or its dialects (Herrera, Defior & 
Lorenzo, 2007; Tilmatine, El Molghy, Castellanos, & 
Banhakeia, 1998). Besides these two larger cultures there is also 
a Jewish community, mostly Sephardi, and a small 
representation of the Hindu community. The multicultural 
richness of the city’s daily life is its main landmark, and its 
economy is based almost exclusively on administrative, 
commercial and catering services, which account for 90% of the 
total employment (Lopez-Guzman, Gonzalez, Herrera, & 
Lorenzo, 2007). 

A total of 546 students were involved in this study (52% male 
and 48% female) of the first course of each primary education 
cycle: 137 first year students (25.1%), 204 third year students 
(37.4%) and 205 fifth year students (37.5%). The students came 
from two public schools in the autonomous city of Melilla 
(64.3% of students in school 1 and 35.7% of the in school 2). 
The distribution of students in each school, depending on the 
course, is shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Distribution of participants according to the school they belong 
to and the course they are in 


Year 

School 






School 1 

School 2 

Total 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1 st 

101 

28.8% 

36 

18.5% 

137 

25.1% 

3 rd 

127 

36.2% 

77 

39.5% 

204 

37.4% 

5 th 

123 

35.0% 

82 

42.1% 

205 

37.5% 

Total 

351 

100% 

195 

100% 

546 

100% 


2.2 Tools 

We used two data collection tools which we proceed to describe 

below: 

• Behavior Assessment System for Children (BASC) by 
Reynolds and Kamphaus (1992), which was adapted to the 
Spanish population by Gonzalez, Fernandez, Perez, and 
Santamarla (2004). An S scale was used (self-reported) and 
the level 2 (subjects aged 6-11 years), consisting of 146 
items. This instrument assesses four dimensions: clinical 
maladjustment (anxiety, atypicality, locus of control); school 
maladjustment (negative attitude towards school, negative 
attitude towards teachers); personal adjustment 
(interpersonal relations, relationship with parents, self- 
confidence, self-esteem); and index of emotional symptoms 
(anxiety, interpersonal relations, self-esteem, social stress, 
depression, sense of inadequacy). Furthermore, the 
psychometric properties of reliability (over .70) and validity 
are met. 

• An adapted version for Primary School of the Living 
Together at School Questionnaire for Students (Cuestionario 
sobre Convivencia Escolar para Alumnos) by Sanchez et al. 
(2009). In the adaptation the language was revised and 
adjusted to a Primary Education level. In turn, we 
established the following categories within the 
questionnaire: 

■ People of support in the centre, i.e., friends, both in the 
centre and in the classroom, with the following response 
options: none, one, two, three, four or five, and more than 
five. 

■ Respect towards school equipment and facilities, which 
could be positive (school supplies are treated with care, 
centre facilities are respected, etc.) or negative (painting 
tables and walls, breaking school supplies, littering the 
ground, etc.). A Likert type scale was used, with four 
response options to choose from: Never, Sometimes, 
Often, Always. 

■ Living together situations, which could be positive 
(obeying the teacher, meeting the school rules of conduct, 
paying attention to teachers during explanations, etc.) and 
negative (provoking or insulting the teachers, coming in 
and out of class without permission, apathic behaviors, 
etc.). Students should answer the following items in this 
category following the same scale as the one indicated in 
the previous category. 

■ Relations between members of the educational community 
(among students, among teachers, among parents, among 
parents and teachers, etc.). The response options to 
describe these relationships were: Very poor, Poor, Good, 
Very good. 


■ The student as a recipient, an actor and an observer of 
behaviors (prosocial and of abuse or bullying), 
differentiating between the type of behavior (positive and 
negative), the location (inside or outside the school) and 
the background of the offender or victim (student or non- 
student). 

■ Coping strategies (positive and negative). The students 
had to respond on a scale indicating one of the four 
options previously mentioned: Never, Sometimes, Often, 
Always. The response scale used in the following 
categories (except in the last one) was the same. 

■ People of support people when facing personal problems 
(nobody, peers and adults). 

■ School life conflict resolution (positive and negative). 

■ Class participation (positive and negative). 

■ Information about living together at school. 

■ Training on living together at school, where they had to 
specify their interest in such training (yes or no), how they 
would like to leam it (as if it were another subject or as an 
extracurricular activity) and who should be responsible for 
the training (the teachers at the school, outside-school 
professionals specialized in school life and coexistence, 
teachers at the school and external professionals together 
or teachers and parents together). 

The reliability of this second instrument is .925, measured 
through the internal coefficient of consistency Cronbach's alpha. 
In order to adapt the original version, we validated its content 
using expert opinion. 

2.3 Procedure 

For the administration of both instruments all the prerequisites 
were met: informing the management teams of the schools, 
submitting the research project to the Comision de Investigation 
de la Facultad de Education y Humanidades de Melilla, and 
getting an approval by the provincial ministry of education in 
Melilla, complying in all cases with the standards of student 
anonymity. 

The use of the Behavior Assessment System for Children 
(BASC) took place during the second term of the 2009-2010 
school year. The tutors were responsible for its distribution and 
there was a preparatory session in advance. For its part, the 
adapted version of the Living Together at School Questionnaire 
for Students was administered during the third term. As in the 
previous case, on this occasion the tutors were also in charge of 
assessing the students. 

Once the data was collected, the information was introduced 
into the statistical program PASW Statistics 18.0 and we 
proceeded to analyze it. 

3 RESULTS 

3.1 Results obtained through the Behavior 

Assessment System for Children (BASC, 2004) 

Table 2 shows the descriptive analysis of the scores, expressed 
in percentiles for each of the four global dimensions that are part 
of the S2 scale of the BASC. 
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Table 2. Descriptive statistics of the overall size of the BASC 


DIMENSIONS (PERCENTILES) 

N 

M 

SD 

Clinical Maladjustment 

355 

60.67 

28.11 

School Maladjustment 

393 

68.90 

27.19 

Personal Adjustment 

407 

33.88 

23.21 

Emotional Symptoms Index 

339 

63.08 

21.66 

The highest average scores 

appear 

in the 

School 

maladjustment dimension (68.90) 

followed by the Index of 

emotional symptoms (63.08), Clinical maladjustment (60.67) 
and Personal Adjustment (33.88). 

Table 3 presents the scores, expressed in percentiles, for each 
of the factors that make up the scale S2 of the BASC. 

Table 3. Descriptive statistics of the BASC factors 

FACTORS (PERCENTILES) 

N 

M 

SD 

Negative attitude towards school 

401 

67.51 

23.22 

Anxiety 

389 

49.10 

29.35 

Negative attitude towards teachers 

411 

64.27 

24.79 

Atypicality 

399 

61.09 

28.87 

Self-Esteem 

407 

41.40 

24.95 

Self-Confidence 

401 

38.14 

26.39 

Depression 

396 

66.94 

26.88 

Social stress 

402 

63.26 

24.96 

Locus of control 

389 

68.20 

23.72 

Interpersonal Relations 

410 

33.33 

25.71 

Relationship with parents 

399 

44.12 

27.66 

Sense of inadequacy 

403 

64.91 

26.65 


As shown in the table above, the average value for each of the 
12 factors that make up the S2 scale of the BASC oscillates 
between 33.33 and 68.20. 

3.2 Results obtained from the adapted version of 

the Living Together at School Questionnaire for 
Students 

The table below shows the resulting descriptive statistics for 
each of the categories, dimensions and aspects of the 
questionnaire (see Table 4). 


Table 4: (continued) 


CATEGORY 

Dimension 

Aspects 

N 

M 

SD 


of the 

aggressor 

Non¬ 

student 

328 

1.62 

.52 


Behavior 

Positive 

Negative 

323 

340 

1.61 

1.42 

.64 

.70 



Inside 





Location 

the 

343 

2.47 

.75 

As an 

actor 


centre 

Outside 

the 

centre 

333 

1.21 

.36 


Background 
of the victim 

Student 

338 

1.33 

.60 


Non¬ 

student 

340 

1.27 

.60 


Behavior 

Positive 

333 

1.42 

.66 


Negative 

339 

1.35 

.72 

As an 

observer 

Location 

Inside 

the 

centre 

332 

2.48 

.79 

Outside 

the 

centre 

331 

1.50 

.63 




Background 

Student 

337 

1.62 

.68 


of the 

aggressor 

Non¬ 

student 

337 

1.42 

.71 

Coping strategies 


Positive 

336 

1.61 

.68 


Negative 

343 

1.43 

.70 

People of support 

Nobody 


344 

1.61 

1.05 

people when facing 

Peer 


337 

1.89 

.83 

personal problems 

Adults 


326 

1.94 

.92 

School life conflict 


Positive 

332 

2.42 

.90 

resolution 


Negative 

337 

1.90 

.64 

Class participation 


Positive 

343 

2.17 

.62 


Negative 

343 

1.50 

.57 

Information about 
living together at 
school. 



344 

3.01 

.93 

Training on living 
together at school 

Interest 


344 

.91 

.27 

Learning 


315 

1.38 

.48 

Educator 


315 

2.23 

1.29 


Table 4. Descriptive statistics of the categories, dimensions and aspects 
of the adapted version of the Living Together at School Questionnaire 
for Students 


CATEGORY 

Dimension 

Aspects 

N 

M 

SD 

People of support in 
the centre 



344 

4.10 

.95 

Respect towards 
school equipment 
and facilities 


Positive 

329 

2.69 

.56 


Negative 

321 

1.68 

.57 

Living together 


Positive 

317 

3.20 

.54 

situations 


Negative 

302 

1.62 

.36 

Relations between 
members of the 
educational 



343 

3.46 

.57 

community 

Behavior 

Positive 

340 

2.41 

.64 

The 

Negative 

331 

1.49 

.50 

student 


Inside 




and 

. . Asa 
prosocial 

: , receiver 

behavior 


the 

336 

1.49 

.54 

Location 

centre 




Outside 




and /or 


the 

338 

1.28 

.57 

abuse 


centre 





Background 

Student 

316 

2.44 

.79 


The main results found show that students have around 4-5 
friends in the centre or in the classroom; respect towards the 
material and the school facilities is not very high but disrespect 
to them tends to be low; positive living together situations at 
school are frequent, and the negative are scarce; that relations 
between members of the school community are, in general, 
valued by students as good; although the positive and negative 
behaviors in which students participate as receptors, actors or 
observers are not frequent, the most frequent situation is the 
prosocial behavior, and the place in which all these conducts 
take place is inside the centre among students; coping strategies 
(positive and negative) are not routinely used by students; when 
in trouble they usually look for support in an adult; conflicts in 
the centre are resolved in a positive way rather than negatively, 
although not frequently; class participation isn’t normally high; 
students indicate having received enough information about 
living together at school; regarding the training on school life, 
most are interested in receiving it, mainly as another subject 
taught by a teacher or both by teachers and parents together. 

3.3 Results of the predictive analysis 

In this section we will analyze the predictive value that each of 
the four global dimensions of the BASC have in relation to the 
adaptation categories of the Living Together at School 
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Questionnaire for Students that relate more directly to the 
student as an actor and the climate of living together at school. 
In order to do this, we firstly conducted an analysis of linear 
regression in which the predictor variables were the percentiles 
in the four BASC dimensions: clinical maladjustment, school 
maladjustment, personal adjustment and index of emotional 
symptoms, and the dependent variable was the category Living 
together situations-positive (see Table 5). 

Table 5. Linear regression analysis in which the predictor variables are 
the global dimensions of the BASC (percentiles) and the dependent 
variable is the category Living together situations-positive of the 
adaptation of the Living Together at School Questionnaire for Students 


Unstandardized Standardized 

coefficients coefficients 


DIMENSIONS (P) 2 

B 

Err' 

P 

t 

P 

(Constant) 

3.376 

.198 


17.047 

.000** 

Clinical 

Maladjustment 

.003 

.003 

.149 

1.047 

.297 

School 

Maladjustment 

-.002 

.002 

-.079 

-.837 

.404 

Personal 

Adjustment 

.006 

.002 

.247 

2.523 

.013* 

Emotional 

Symptoms Index 

-.006 

.004 

-.234 

-1.719 

.088 


‘Typ. Error.; ‘Percentiles.; **p < .001; *p < .05 


Since the Personal adjustment dimension was predicted by 
Positive living together situations [t=2.523; p < .05], we 
performed a second linear regression analysis to determine 
which factor or factors of that dimension were specifically the 
ones directly involved in predicting this category, which is 
shown in Table 6. 

Table 6. Linear regression analysis in which the predictors are the 
different factors that make up the global dimension Personal adjustment 
of the BASC (percentiles) and the dependent variable is the category 
Living together situations-positive of the adapted version of the Living 
Together at School Questionnaire for Students 



Unstandardized 

coefficients 

Standardized 

coefficients 



FACTORS (P) 2 

B 

Err' 

P 

t 

P 

(Constant) 

2.857 

.099 


28.972 

.000** 

Self-Esteem 

.004 

.002 

.191 

2.366 

.019* 

Self-Confidence 

.003 

.002 

.172 

2.124 

.035* 

Interpersonal 

Relations 

.002 

.002 

.069 

.857 

.393 

Relationship with 
Parents 

.000 

.002 

.007 

.089 

.929 


‘Typ. Error.; ‘Percentiles.; **p< .001; *p< .05 


Both the Self-Confidence factor [t = 2.124, p < .05] and the 
Self-Esteem [t = 2.366; p< .05] factor predicted Positive living 
together situations. 

The same type of analysis was carried out but, in this case, to 
determine the predictive value of the four dimensions regarding 
the Living together situations-negative (see Table 7). 


Table 7. Linear regression analysis in which the predictor variables are 
the global dimensions of the BASC (percentiles) and the dependent 
variable is the category of Living together situations-negative of the 
adapted version of the Living Together at School Questionnaire for 
Students 



Unstandardized 

Standardized 



coefficients 

coefficients 


DIMENSIONS (P) 2 

B 

Err' 

P 

t 

P 

(Constant) 

1.509 

.124 


12.207 

.000** 

Clinical 

Maladjustment 

.005 

.002 

.439 

3.136 

.002** 

School 

Maladjustment 

-.001 

.001 

-.060 

-.648 

.518 

Personal Adjustment 

-.002 

.001 

-.137 

-1.401 

.164 

Emotional 

Symptoms Index 

-.001 

.002 

-.061 

-.459 

.647 


‘Typ. Error.; 'Percentiles.; **p< .001; *p< .05; Dependent variable: Living together 
situations-negative 


In this case, the dimension Clinical Maladjustment predicted 
the category Negative living togehter situations [t=3.136, p <. 
01], We proceeded to perform a linear regression analysis to 
determine which factor or factors within the Clinical 
Maladjustment dimension were responsible for this category 
(see Table 8). 

Table 8. Linear regression analysis in which the predictors are the 
different factors that make up the global dimension Clinical 
Maladjustment of the BASC (percentiles) and the dependent variable is 
the category Living together situations-negative of the adaptation of the 
Living Together at School Questionnaire for Students 


Unstandardized Standardized 

coefficients coefficients 


FACTORS (P) 2 

B 

Err' 

P 

t 

P 

(Constant) 

1.289 

.081 


15.877 

.000** 

Anxiety 

.002 

.001 

.139 

1.470 

.144 

Atypicality 

.002 

.001 

.167 

1.702 

.091 

Locus of Control 

.002 

.001 

.141 

1.550 

.123 


‘Typ. Error.; ‘Percentiles.; **p < .001; *p < .05; Dependent variable: Living 
together situations-negative 


With a borderline significance, it was the Atypicality factor 
that predicted the Negative living together situations [t=1.702; 
P= -09], 

Table 9 shows the results obtained after performing a linear 
regression analysis in which each of the global dimensions 
(percentiles) that are part of the BASC acted as predictor 
variables and the dependent variable was the category The 
student as an actor of antisocial and/or prosocial behavior¬ 
positive. 
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Table 9. Linear regression analysis in which the predictor variables are 
the global dimensions of the BASC (percentiles) and the dependent 
variable is the category The student as an actor of prosocial behavior of 
the adaptation of the Living Together at School Questionnaire for 
Students 



Unstandardized 

Standardized 



coefficients 

coefficients 


DIMENSIONS (P) 1 

B 

Err' 

P 

t 

P 

(Constant) 

2.343 

.252 


9.304 

.000** 

Clinical 

Maladjustment 

.005 

.004 

.197 

1.444 

.151 

School 

Maladjustment 

-.001 

.002 

-.047 

-.525 

.600 

Personal Adjustment 

.009 

.003 

.314 

3.327 

.001** 

Emotional 

Symptoms Index 

-.006 

.005 

-.178 

-1.378 

.170 


‘Typ. Error.; ‘Percentiles.; **p < .001; *p < .05; Dependent variable: The student 
as an actor of prosocial behaviour 


Table 11. Linear regression analysis in which the predictor variables are 
the global dimensions of the BASC (percentiles) and the dependent 
variableis the category of the student as an actor of antisocial behavior 
of the adaptation of the Living Together at School Questionnaire for 
Students 



Unstandardized 

Standardized 



coefficients 

coefficients 



DIMENSIONS (Pf 

B 

Err' 

P 

t 

P 

(Constant) 

1.133 

.133 


8.520 

.000** 

Clinical 

Maladjustment 

.001 

.002 

.069 

.512 

.609 

School 

Maladjustment 

.000 

.001 

-.012 

-.140 

.889 

Personal 

Adjustment 

-.004 

.001 

-.256 

-2.742 

.007* 

Emotional 

Symptoms Index 

.003 

.002 

.163 

1.286 

.200 


'Typ. Error.; ‘Percentiles.; **p < .001; *p < .05; Dependent variable: The student 
as an actor of antisocial behavior 


The dimension Personal adjustment is the only variable that 
predicts the emission of positive behavior by students [/=3.327; 
p < .01]. In order to determine which factor or factors in that 
dimension are responsible for this category, we proceeded to 
conduct a second linear regression analysis (see table 10). 

Table 10. Linear regression analysis in which the predictor variables are 
the different factors that make up the global dimension Personal 
adjustment of the BASC (percentiles) and the dependent variable is the 
dimension of the adaptation of the Living Together at School 
Questionnaire for Students which evaluates the positive aspects of the 
category The student as an actor of antisocial and/or prosocial behaviour. 



Unstandardized 

Standardized 



coefficients 


coefficients 



FACTORS (Pf 

B 

Err' 

P 

t 

P 

(Constant) 

2.084 

.124 


16.824 

.000* 

Self-Esteem 

.001 

.002 

.021 

.266 

.791 

Self-Confidence 

.007 

.002 

.270 

3.545 

.000* 

Interpersonal 

Relations 

.004 

.002 

.132 

1.716 

.088 

Relations with 

Parents 

9.21E-005 

.002 

.003 

.044 

.965 


‘Typ. Error.; ‘Percentiles.; Dependent variable: The student as an actor of prosocial 
behavior 


Based on the information in the table above we can conclude 
that the Self-Confidence factor is the one that best predicts 
positive student behavior [7=3.545 ;p < .001]. 

Now we will proceed to explain the analysis carried out to 
determine the predictive value of the four global dimensions of 
the BASC regarding the dimension which evaluates the negative 
aspects of the category The student as an actor of antisocial 
and/or prosocial behavior (see Table 11). 


From the results obtained it can be noted that the Personal 
Adjustment dimension is the only variable that predicts the 
negative behaviors of the students [t=-2.742; p < .01]. In order 
to confirm which factor or factors of this dimension were 
responsible in this category, we performed a second linear 
regression analysis (see Table 12). 

Table 12. Linear regression analysis in which the predictor variables are 
the different factors that make up the global dimension Personal 
adjustment of the BASC (percentiles) and the dependent variable is the 
dimensions of the adaptation of the Living Together at School 
Questionnaire for Students who evaluates the negative aspects of the 
category The student as an actor of antisocial and / or prosocial behavior 



Unstandardized 

coefficients 

Standardized 

coefficients 


FACTORS (Pf 

B 

Err' 

P 

t 

P 

(Constant) 

1.477 

.064 


23.027 

.000** 

Self-Esteem 

-.002 

.001 

-.109 

-1.379 

.169 

Self-Confidence 

-.002 

.001 

-.181 

-2.319 

.021* 

Interpersonal 

Relations 

-.002 

.001 

-.120 

-1.539 

.126 

Relationship with 
Parents 

-.001 

.001 

-.039 

-.484 

.629 


'Typ. Error.; ‘Percentiles.; **p < .001; *p < .01; Dependent variable: The student 
as an actor of antisocial behavior 


Only the factor Self-Confidence predicts the negative behavior 
of the students [t=- 2.319; p < .05]. 

Moreover, Table 13 shows the results obtained after the 
implementation of the analysis of linear regression in which 
each of the dimensions of the BASC (percentiles) acted as 
predictors, and the dependent variable was the category Conflict 
resolution strategies on living together at school-positive. 
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Table 13. Linear regression analysis in which the predictor variables are 
the global dimensions of the BASC (percentiles) and the dependent 
variable is the category of the adaptation of the Living Together at 
School Questionnaire for Students which evaluates the Conflict 
resolution strategies on living together at school-positive. 


Unstandardized Standardized 

coefficients coefficients 


DIMENSIONS (P) 1 

B 

Err' 

0 

t 

P 

(Constant) 

2.248 

.326 


6.895 

.000** 

Clinical 

Maladjustment 

.001 

.005 

.016 

.112 

.911 

School 

Maladjustment 

-.003 

.003 

-.086 

-.934 

.352 

Personal Adjustment 

.010 

.004 

.258 

2.682 

.008* 

Emotional 

Symptoms Index 

6.61E-005 

.006 

.002 

.011 

.991 


'Typ. Error.; 'Percentiles.; **p < .001; *p < .01; Dependent variable: The student 
as an actor of antisocial behavior 


The Personal adjustment dimension is defined as the only 
predictor of the category Positive coping strategies [t=2.682; p 
< . 01 ], 

Meanwhile, Table 14 shows the results obtained after the 
completion of the second linear regression analysis to determine 
which factor or factors of that dimension was responsible for this 
category. 

Table 14. Linear regression analysis in which the predictor variables are 
the different factors that make up the global dimension Personal 
adjustment of the BASC (percentiles) and the dependent variable is the 
category of the adaptation of the Living Together at School 
Questionnaire for Students Conflict resolution strategies on living 
together at school-positive. 


Unstandardized Standardized 

coefficients coefficients 


FACTORS (Pf 

B 

Err' 

0 

t 

P 

(Constant) 

1.881 

.159 


11.838 

.000** 

Self-Esteem 

.004 

.003 

.097 

1.200 

.232 

Self-Confidence 

.006 

.003 

.182 

2.265 

.025* 

Interpersonal 

Relations 

.004 

.003 

.120 

1.515 

.132 

Relations with 

Parents 

.000 

.003 

-.013 

-.162 

.872 


'Typ. Error.; 'Percentiles.; **p < .001; *p < .05; Dependent variable: The student 
as an actor of antisocial behavior 


As was the case above, the Self-Confidence factor becomes 
the variable that best predicts the category Conflict resolution 
strategies on living together at school-positive [t=2.265; p 
< .05], 

In Table 15 we can see the linear regression analysis 
conducted to determine how the global dimensions of BASC 
affect the dimension that evaluates the negative aspects of the 
category Conflict resolution strategies on living together at 
school of the Living Together at School Questionnaire for 
Students. 


Table 15. Linear regression analysis in which the predictor variables are 
the global dimension of the BASC (percentiles) and the dependent 
variable is the category Conflict resolution strategies on living together 
at school-negative of the adaptation of the Living Together at School 
Questionnaire for Students 


Unstandardized Standardized 
coefficients coefficients 


DIMENSIONS (Pf B 

Err' 

0 

t 

P 

(Constant) 1.106 

Clinical 

.235 


4.713 

.000** 

w .004 

Maladjustment 

.003 

.149 

1.072 

.285 

w , .. .003 

Maladjustment 

.002 

.124 

1.357 

.177 

. .008 
Adjustment 

.003 

.272 

2.842 

.005* 

Symptoms Index 

.004 

.094 

.716 

.475 


'Typ. Error.; 'Percentiles.; **p < .001; *p < .01; Dependent variable: Conflict 
resolution strategies on living together at school-negative. 


As can be seen above, the dimension Personal Adjustment is 
defined again as the variable that best predicts the category 
Conflict resolution strategies on living together at school, 
although in this case it refers to the dimension which evaluates 
the negative aspects of it [1=2.842; p< .01], 

In order to determine which factor or factors of that dimension 
were really responsible for this category, we proceeded to 
conduct a second linear regression analysis (see Table 16). 

Table 16. Linear regression analysis in which the predictor variables are 
the different factors that make up the global dimension Personal 
adjustment of the BASC (percentiles) and the dependent variable is the 
category of the adaptation of the Living Together at School 
Questionnaire for Students which evaluates Conflict resolution strategies 
on living together at school-negative. 


Unstandardized Standardized 

coefficients coefficients 


FACTORS (Pf 

B 

Err' 

0 

t 

P 

(Constant) 

1.657 

.119 


13.928 

.000** 

Self-Esteem 

.003 

.002 

.111 

1.359 

.176 

Self-Confidence 

.000 

.002 

.006 

.078 

.938 

Interpersonal 

Relations 

-.001 

.002 

-.040 

-.491 

.624 

Relationship with 
Parents 

.004 

.002 

.159 

1.925 

.056 


'Typ. Error.; 'Percentiles.; **p < .001; Dependent variable: Conflict resolution 
strategies on living together at school-negative. 

With marginal significance, the factor Relationship with 
parents was the best predictor of the category Conflict resolution 
strategies on living together at school-negative. \t= 1.925; 
p= .056], 

4 DISCUSSION 

The results obtained in the Behavior Assessment System for 
Children (BASC, 2004) are not clinically significant but are 
relatively high among the various participating students for each 
of the twelve factors that make up the assessment tool as well as 
the overall dimensions with a clinical nature which make up the 
BASC. It might be necessary, in this sense, to further analyze the 
demographic, contextual and/or situational characteristics of the 
participants because, as pointed out by several studies 
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(Farrington, 2005; Melero, 2009; Patterson & Yoerger, 2002), 
the onset of psychopathological symptoms is closely related to 
unfavorable social and family situations, poor services, birth 
rates above the average, low income, unemployment, etc. 

Regarding the results obtained by adapting the Living 
Together at School Questionnaire for Students by Sanchez et al. 
(2009), we can conclude, on the one hand, that the majority of 
students perceived to have high social support among their peers 
in their daily lives at school. It also shows a certain 
predisposition to manifest mostly positive behavior rather than 
negative attitudes towards the materials and school facilities, as 
already demonstrated by Sanchez et al. (2009) in their research. 

On the other hand, it should be emphasized, contrary to the 
results obtained in other studies (Calvo, 2003; Peralta, 2004), the 
higher frequency of positive behaviors on school life (eg. 
respecting the school timetable, teachers trating the students 
correctly, etc.) versus the presence of any other conduct of a 
negative nature (eg. breaking the rules, disrupting lessons, etc.). 

Students also indicated that relationships and communication 
between them, as well as with teachers and with students from 
other cultures, was quite satisfactory, a result which matches the 
conclusions reached by Gotzens, Gastello, Genovard, and Badia 
(2003). 

As for the perception of the student as a recipient of antisocial 
and/or prosocial behavior, the development of positive 
behavior predominates over the manifestation of negative 
conducts, regardless of whether they take place inside or outside 
school (Ortega & Monks, 2005). When asked about the 
frequency with which they witness antisocial behaviour, either 
as actors or as observers, the rate of frequency of such conduct 
turns out to be low. They claim, however, that prosocial 
behavior is not very frequent either. 

Regarding the type of strategies used by the students to deal 
with any conflict that occurs at school, it is striking to see the 
poor results for both the use of positive strategies (asking for 
help, showing assertiveness, etc.) and negative (not reacting, 
running away, etc.). This is detrimental to the state of school life 
and should become, therefore, an object of educational 
intervention. 

Similarly, although many of the participating students have 
expressed, as discussed above, that they have a major source of 
social support among their colleagues in their daily lives in the 
centre, the results obtained suggest that neither their peers nor 
adults are are of great support when they have to solve their 
personal problems. 

Contrary to the results obtained by Sanchez et al. (2009) in 
their research, the various participating students agree that the 
major ways of resolving school life conflicts involve methods 
which are more positive (eg, talking, giving advice, trying to 
find a solution all together, etc.) than negative (eg, with 
collective or individual punishment, calling parents, expulsions, 
etc..), an appreciation which seems to be consistent with the 
findings in other studies (Binaburo, 2007; Defensor del Pueblo, 
2007; Diaz-Aguado, 2002; Trillo, 2006). 

Depending on the results, we can also specify that most of the 
students who participated in this research claim they have 
received all the necessary information on the rules of school life, 
which they have worked in class, and that the teachers should be 
in charge of teaching such content as a subject or jointly by 
teachers and parents. 

Regarding the results obtained in the linear regression 
analysis, it should be noted that except for the dimension that 
evaluates the negative aspects of the Living together at school 


situations category of the adapted version of the Living Together 
at School Questionnaire for Students, the variable that best 
explains the negative assessment that students make about the 
state of school life is the Clinical Maladjustment global 
dimension and, more specifically, the Atypicality factor within it. 
The remaining categories, more closely related to the objectives 
of this study, have been conditioned by the global dimension 
Personal Adjustment and, more specifically, by the Self- 
Confidence factor. Students with more self-confidence are the 
ones that tend to make more favorable assessments about the 
status of school life, participate less in conduct contrary to the 
school rules, have more skills conflict resolution skills of this 
nature, and vice versa. It also points, albeit timidly, to the 
importance of the Relationship with parents in conflict 
resolution strategies, which may be highlighting the important 
role of the family on the learning of positive conflict resolution 
strategies (Rodrigo, Garcia, Maiquez, Rodriguez, & Padron, 
2008). 

We can therefore conclude that the teaching of social skills 
will contribute not only to the integral formation of students and, 
consequently, to their integral social and personal development, 
but also to the existence of an adequate school life (Campo et al., 
2005; Creemers & Reezigt, 1999; Delgado & Contreras, 2008; 
Freiberg, 1999; Monjas, 1993, 2009; Seijo et al., 2005; Trianes, 
1996). This has become one of the objectives of the current 
education curriculum, mainly as the education on interpersonal 
relationships from the earliest years of schooling has the 
advantage of preventing the development of problems that may 
occur at a later stage, at the end of primary education or during 
secondary education. 
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